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all precautions to ensure harmony between the repre-
tatives of the nation and the nation itself, it is impos-
sible to prevent an occasional disagreement between
them. Whenever a crisis of this sort occurs in the
course of a parliament, the difficulty can be over-
come in two ways. If parliament has clearly lost
the confidence of the body of electors, there is no
resource but a dissolution. If, without losing this
confidence, it has passed an unpopular measure, then
it is only necessary to prevent this measure being
carried into effect.

In a monarchy, the nation recognises in the king
the right of veto and the right to dissolve parlia-
ment. In a republic, these prerogatives may belong
to a president elected by the people. But when there
is neither king nor president, evidently the people,
in whom the sovereignty resides, must be invested
with the right of dissolution and the right of veto.
This is exactly what it has been necessary to do in
Switzerland.

After the French Revolution of 1830, when a repre-
sentative democracy was substituted for aristocratic
republicanism, neither proportional representation
nor the representation of interests obtained any
recognition, and no acceptable basis could be found
for the institution of a Second Chamber. When it
became necessary to put some check on the Great
Council, against the omnipotence of which no pre-
ventive measures had been taken, it was impossible
to consider the project of endowing the executive
wifh the right of veto, for it was nominated by the
Great Council as in the aristocratic constitution
before 1830. To set against the elected assembly